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NOTES. 59 

<paherat. aitiftavov on £'v#a ebpifty] aurjj xai raXXa Tzspl utn el~ov dvwripw, 
execro ttots vao$ too dcwbaou, xai rot. obdepia -epl abrob papropca 
■KspistrwftT) izapd Ttriq dpyaiots <ri>yypa<ptbat. Ka\ <paivsrat piv nws 
avrcxeipivrj ttpos rabrr/v ttj> yvdipjjv rj U7zap£c<z rdtpwv iv rfj TzXtjaceurdrrj 
yuro'jia zoo Xblou, 6>s sItzov, dXXd ttjv dXrji9rj rub Ttpdyp.aros aylatv da 
o£t$rj ij axaizdvrj. 

It is to correct the statement that there is no mention of the 
Marathonian Dionysion in any ancient author that I have written 
this brief note. In Bekker's Anecdota Graeca, p. 262, in a lexicon 
of AlSetq prjToptxac, we find the following: "Hprnz larpoq; 6 'Apiato- 
p.ayog : S? tTacpTj kv Afapaftiovt xapd to Atovbatov xai rtp-drat bred ran/ 
lyytopiwv. This proves not only that there was a Dionysion at 
Marathon, but also that there was at least one tomb close by it. 
The Aristomachos referred to seems to have been the son of Iolaos 
and brother of Adrastos. 

Thomas Davidson. 



On Iliad B, 318-319. 

rov ph diZrjXov ftyjxev #£«?, <Jc izep scprpzv' 
Xdav yap piv eftrjxs Kp6vou izals dyxuXoprjzsw. 

The textual difficulties of this passage are well known. The 
MSS. all have apiZyXm, except the Ambrosian, which is the oldest 
that has reached us on this part of the Iliad and cannot be placed 
later than the sixth century. Here diZ^Xov is found, with dpiZyXov 
inserted by a later hand. Zenodotus wrote dpldyXon, in the same 
sense as dpiZyXov. Aristarchus appears to have read aiSijkov or 
diZ-rjXov, with the meaning "unseen", and this is preferred by the 
Ven. Schol., and must have been in Cicero's copy, since he renders 
(De Div. 2, 30) : 

qui luci ediderat, genitor Saturnius, idem 
abdidit, et duro firmavit tegmina saxo. 

Buttmann (Lexil. 10) has argued strongly for the same sense, 
though doubtful about the form aiZykov ; while Curtius (Etym. 644) 
has shown that the form is analogically correct, and asserts that 
"we need have no hesitation about accepting it as a reading." 
Ameis adopts diZyXov, but attempts to prove its meaning to be the 
same as dpiZyXon ; and he remarks as follows upon Curtius : " One 
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may wish some slight proof that in the character of the Homeric 
world of phenomena the idea ' invisible ' really harmonizes with the 
following laav yap juv e(?ijx£." This proof appears to have lain 
entirely unnoticed in the corresponding passage of the Thirteenth 
Odyssey, where the Phaeacian galley is transformed to stone by 
the hand of Poseidon, as it runs into the harbor under the eyes of 
the people. The thought of the spectators in relation to the mar- 
vel is thus expressed (v. 168-9) : "® /""> T£? '^V v ^ a ®"W ^^tjs &1 

tzovtu) I oJxaS 1 iXauvo/jLivT/v ; xal Stj icpobtpaiveTO itaaa. With Tts, adavd- 

tu)v may be supplied, as 8 380, since neddm is almost exclusively 
used of the action of deities. This tends to show their belief that 
some miracle has been wrought. The succeeding words of Alci- 
nous, especially lines 177-8, point to some noticeable change in 
the appearance of the galley, and there exists throughout the 
episode a vague intimation that the transformed vessel shall supply 
the place of the threatened mountain, though still retaining a sem- 
blance to its former self. Now, the last clause of 169, xou S-q itpob- 
<palvsro ndaa, "even now she was all plainly visible," surely implies 
the same contrast as is expressed in B by di^-qlov and eyyve "she was 
just now in plain sight"; at the moment of speaking she was so no 
longer (cf. O 251, 496). Why? Not because she has been sunk 
by the hand of the god beneath the surface, for that contradicts the 
whole tenor of the recital. It must be interpreted, then, as declar- 
ing that the poet viewed such a transformation as producing invisi- 
bility. Cicero's language plainly tells us that he found a reason 
for this view of the poet in the supposition that the object trans- 
formed was conceived to be covered with a coating of stone, and 
thus concealed from sight. This is supported in a remarkable 
degree by the language of Sophocles in relation to Niobe, "whom 
a rocky growth like clinging ivy prisoned," r«v xiao<j<; u><; dre^j? 
izerpala [iXdara dd/iaaey, Antig. 826, and iv rd<poj rreTpaiw, Electra 

151. Herein it may be said a certain plausibility is given to the 
marvel of 163. The exterior covering proceeding from the crea- 
tive hand of the deity supplies the material for rooting the vessel 
firmly below. The illusion becomes all the stronger for plausibility. 

A. C. Merriam. 



